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She took the mother affectionately but imperiously by
the arm and led her to the door.

"Don't be offended by my putting you out this way/*
she said when they were outside, "but he mustn't talk. I
still have hope."

She gripped her hands until the bones cracked, and
closed her eyes wearily. Her confession embarrassed the
mother.

"Dear me, what are you saying?" she murmured.
"Be sure there are no spies about!" said the woman in
a low voice, raising her hands to her temples and rubbing
them. Her lips quivered and the expression of her face
softened.

"I know all about them!" said the mother, not without
pride.

When she had passed through the gate, she stopped
for a moment and arranged her shawl, glancing about
quickly as she did so. She Jrarely made a mistake when
it came to spotting plain-clothesmen in a crowd; she knew
only too well the exaggerated nonchalance of their walk,
the unnatural ease of their gestures, the expression of
weariness and boredom which ill disguised the guilty,
guarded look in their shifty eyes.

Not seeing anyone of this sort, she hurried down the
street and hailed a droshky, telling the man to drive her
to the market. As she selected a coat for Nikolai she
wrangled over the price and railed at a fictitious husband
who was such a drunkard that she was always having to
buy him new clothes. Her invention had little effect on
the tradesmen, but she herself was highly pleased by it,
for in the droshky she had decided that the police, know-
ing Nikolai would have to be outfitted, would be sure to
send spies to the market. With the same caution she made
her way back to Yegor's flat, and then she had to see Ni-
kolai to the edge of town. They walked on different sides
of the street, and the,mother was pleased and amused to
see Nikolai plodding along with lowered head, the skirts
of his long brown coat catching between his legs, his hat